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By the first decade of this century Bombay’s working class population was already living in overcrowded ill- 
ventilated chawls with poor sanitation and water supply. In the following three decades, the situation worsened. 
Between 1921 and 1931 working class housing increased by less than five per cent aggravating the situation. The 
chawls, some owned by the government, others by the mills and nearly half of them belonging to private landlords, 
were mostly rickety structures which often collapsed, injuring and killing the residents. Quarrels at the water tap 
leading to violence and murders was a feature of urban working class lives, as were such practices of landlords 
as rack renting, pagdi, the use of musclemen, etc. In 1935 the Congress Socialist Party helped to form the first 
working class tenants’ union which took up various issues such as rent assessment standards, rent waivers during 
periads of high unemployment and even demanded free housing for the working class. Though the union functioned 
until 1945, it was not successful in mobilising large numbers. 


Ballad of Bombay 


Bombay soars, Malabar !iill, Indra’s town 
Where Kuvers live, their wealth abounds. 
Living in Parel is to labour every day 

In the mills for our food, sweating away. 


Grant Road, Gokhale Road, Sandhurst 
Road, Vincent Road. 

The roads here are way past count— 

Gullies without number, crossings without end 

And the Arabian Sea beats all around. 


Steam engine, motor car. Aeroplane flying high 

In the middle of the road tanga horses die. 

Hamals and handcarts clatter in uproarious 
noise. 

The teeming throng, sweeping along, no 
space allows. 


Cemetery of the valiant. Chandanwadi, 
Sonapur 

Where ill-fame gives a man renown, 

Heels grind to dust. Waifs rot away 

Gazing at the sea we find some peace of mind. 


Saint George, Batliwala. KEM,! Wadia 
owned, 

Illnesses beset us every day. TB, syphilis, 

Cholera, gonorrhoea, scabies, fever, cough, 
asthma, 

These many diseases make so many men die. 


Man eats man. We loot and are looted. 

Thirty lakh people in this one place, 

Now they grow turbulent, now riotous, 

Fighting among: themselves while the 
corpses pile up. 

Lower Parel, Chinchpokli. Those old chawls 
in Varli, | 

Without a lick of fresh paint on their walls. 

Naigaum, Dharavi. Near Matunga, the kids 

Of the umemployed loll disordered midst 
the mills. 


Moti Bazar, Share Bazar, Big time trading 
here, 

Where all the Sattawalas? chance their 
hands. 

Foras Road, Teen Butti. At Golpitha crossing 

Women sell their bodies to fill their bellies. 


With the red flag in our hands, the new 
generation 
Of workers steps forward to make a 
revolution, 
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Annabhau Sathe says: let’s change this 
feeble life, 
To be victorious we must struggle today. 
Annabhau Sathe, 1941? 


BEFORE the mills moved in, Bombay island 
was a pleasant place, a conglomerate of 
villages bounded on both sides by hills and 
studded with coconut plantations, mango 
groves and clumps of peepal trees. Until 1864 
these villages formed the major adminis- 
trative divisions used by the British, who had 
transformed the Fort area into a town resem- 
bling the “neighbourhood of London?’ But 
as Bombay became an increasingly impor- 
tant trading centre, as industries started to 
develop and its population grew, the town 
was forced to extend its boundaries, spread- 
ing from the southern tip of the island into 
its interior. There was a sharp demarcation 
between the offices and residential areas in 
the south of the city and the mill areas of 
the north. In 1920 this southern part was 
marked by its huge buildings in a ragbag of 
European architectural styles, while the 
industrial area consisted of large over- 
hanging clouds of smoke, mean little alleys, 
remshackle tenements erected for quick 
profit, sparse vegetation and dirt. 


The worst affected of these areas was 
E ward: the smallest of the wards housing 
mills, it had almost as large a number of 
them as G ward. Twenty-seven mills destro- 
yed all vestiges of the former villages of 
Mazagaon and Nagpada, sweeping away 
their ‘precapitalist’ occupations of fishing 
and snake-charming. The mills came in the 
wake of two major railway lines and three 
railway stations, adding their quota of 
smoke to that belched forth by the mills. 
Forty-four per cent of the tenements in 
Bombay were here—between and around the 
railway lines—contributing a population 
density of 72,000 per square mile to this little 
ward in 1931.5 In comparison, the popula- 
tion density of F ward was 21,700 per square 
mile while that of G was 27,000.° The sex 
ratio in all three, on the other hand, was 
much the same: 173 men per 100 women in 
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E ward, 172 in F and 173 in G. Strangely 
enough, these are the lowest ratios per ward 
for Bombay in 1931—only D, the ward hous- 
ing the governor and other Bombay rich, is 
predictably lower with 168 men per 100 
women.’ 

The problems posed by such overcrowding 
ranged from epidemics to sanitation to hous- 
ing. Most of the textile workers in Bombay 
city during this period were first generation 
migrants from the countryside: though con- 
siderable hardship had forced most of them 
to come to the city in the hope of better con- 
ditions, few of them could have experienced 
the overcrowding and resultant slum condi- 
tions of Bombay in their villages. This article 
examines the kinds of houses Bombay’s 
textile workers lived in, what some of the 
glaring problems were, and how they reacted 
to them. 


WORKING CLASS HOUSING 


Overall the years 1921-1931 showed an in- 
crease in working class housing of under five 
per cent, all of which was in chawl buildings. 
While the number of chawls increased by 90 
per cent, the number of huts decreased by 
40 per cent (see table 1). 

These figures show that as far as the three 
working class wards are concerned there was 
a marginal increase in housing in E and B 
wards while there was a massive decrease in 
housing in F ward. Yet this is the period in 
which the development department chawls 
were buiit, providing housing for around 
16,500 families, so there ought to have been 
a greater increase in the figures above. One 
of the reasons why the development depart- 
ment chawls did not make a significant dif- 
ference to housing figures for E, F and G 
wards may have been that many tenements 
were demolished at the same time due to 
their state of disrepair. The major reason, 
however, was that the increase in chawl 
buildings was in no way commensurate with 
the increase in population. The 1931 census 
showed that between a quarter and third of 
the population in all wards (excluding A) was 
“affected by gross overcrowding”; and their 
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definition took as its minimum six to-nine 
people living in one room and as its maxi- 
mum over twenty.” By comparison the 1891 
census of London defined overcrowding as 
consisting of more than two people per room 
in tenements of less than five rooms.!° This 
discrepancy is wide enough to indicate what 
conditions in Bombay must have been like, 
even allowing for the qualifying ‘gross’ and 
the possibility that the government of 
Bombay was more willing to be frank about 
overcrowding than the government of 
London (because it was less afraid of public 
outcry?). According to the 1931 census the 
two wards most severely affected by over- 
crowding were E and F, both largely tenanted 


by mill workers. While in most wards figures: 


for gross overcrowding went down between 
1921 and 1931, in E ward they actually went 
up by one per cent (table 2). | 
Moreover, the census showed that 42 per 
cent of «the total one-room tenements 
occupied by two or more families were in the 
E ward. A breakdown of the figures shows 
that this’ward held over a third of the one 
room tenements occupied by two families: 
two-thirds of those occupied by three 
families; over half of those occupied by four 
families; afmost a third of those occupied 
by five families; a third of those occupied 
by six families; a quarter of those occupied 
by seven families; and almost half of those 
occupied by eight or more families. Tadwadi 
had the highest number of such tenements, 
but Mazagaon had the largest number of the 
most grossly overcrowded tenements—that 
is, it had 36 one room tenements occupied 
by eight or more families.!2 At a conser- 
vative estimate approximately twelve hun- 
dred people lived in these 36 rooms—or 
rather, stored their goods in them. If around 
33 people could store their possessions in a 
room measuring ten feet by twelve feet then 
they cannot have possessed very much. Nor 
were they migrant workers, since these 
figures are for ‘families’. Thus for many of 
them the goods kept in the tiny shared space 
of a one-room tenement were all they 
possessed. 
In most cases when many people shared 
a room, the women would sleep indoors.and 
the men and boys outside on the pavement. 
In Bombay this could result in death, for 
reckless and untutored drivers ran over pave- 
ment sleepers while careening across roads. 
Newspaper reports such as the following 
were common in Bombay: 


Dattaram Kashiram Tawalkar (18) was in the 
early hours of yesterday morning crushed to 
death by a soda water motor lorry. Dattaram 
was sleeping on the road side at Second 
Umerkhadi, and the lorry passed over his 
head, killing him immediately. Kashiram, his 
father, said his sòn had gone to sleep at 
around 11 pm.!3 


Of all the mills the four in Ripon and 
Clerk roads were the best placed for hous- 
ing. Bordering them were the Madanpura 
chawls, one of the two major chawls areas 
in E ward (the other was Kamathipura). 
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Unlike Mahim and Sewri neither Madan- 
pura nor Kamathipura were deliberately 
“developed” for housing the working class. 
Both were fairly old tenement areas and, 
though the Bombay improvement trust 
owned a certain number of chawls in them, 
the larger number of tenements here were 
privately owned. Not that this meant that 
they were better than government or mill- 
owned chawls—in fact, they were substan- 
tially worse, with open drains, no system of 
sewage disposal, common taps set out in the 
yard, very little ventilation, no windows and 
a minimum of space. They were chawls 
which were erected helter-skelter with an eye 
to quick profit, often built of ‘katccha’ 
materials with flimsy structures and barely 
maintained after construction. From con- 
temporary accounts the most common 
chawl structure seems to have been of two 
double or triple-storeyed blocks connected 
to each other by passages which sometimes 
also led to a separate central block of 
bathrooms and toilets.'* During the mon- 
soon parts of these buildings would become 
waterlogged and sometimes collapse. This 
would happen even when the blocks were 


built of ‘pucca’ materials, for the bricks were 
šo ‘porous and friable that even with extra 
thickness given to walls and plaster coating 
they are easily wet through”.!> In August 
1921, three “house collapses” were reported 
in the space of thirteen days: one in Lohar 
Street, one in Dongri Street and one in 
Chimna Butcher Street.'© Most often the 
parts which collapsed were balconies, 
passages or the separately built bathrooms. 
For example, in August 1926: 


A serious house collapse occurred in nor- 
thern Bombay early on Friday night, when 
eight persons, including two boys, were 
seriously injured... The stone-flagged 
passage, connecting the first floors of two 
three-storeyed chawls gave way at about 7.30 
pm... About 300 mill hands lived in the two 
chawls, which are owned by Abdul Suleiman 
Moosa.!’ | 
Of the eight injured only one was over 
twenty-five; the two boys Bachiba and Rama 
were ten and twelve years old and the 
hospital reported that “they were suffering 
from concussion of the brain and haemor- 
rhage”. No information is given as to 
whether the chawl owner was prosecuted. 


TABLE 1: PERCENTAGE INCREASE/DECREASE IN WORKING CLASS HOUSING, 
Bomeay City, 1921-1931 Ê 


pO 


Chawls in Each 





Area Percentage Increase/ Huts in Each Area 
~ Decrease in Area in Proportion in Proportion to 
Chawls Huts TotalHuts to Total Chawls Total Huts 
and 1921 1931 1921 1931 
l Chawls 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Bombay + 92 ~40.3 + 47 100 100 100 100 
Wards 
A +150 — 12 `+ 58 2.3 3 1.8 3 
B +145.6 -377 + 56 2.9 3.7 1.4 1.5 
ui +865.8  —63 + 433.4 3.3 16.5 1.5 0.9 
D + 69.8 -22.5 + 27.3 18 15.9 7.9 10.3 
E + 26 — 30.1 + 3.4 33.8 22.2 11.8 13.8 
F + 58.8  -62.4  — 36.2 18.9 15.7 35.6 22.4 
G +112 —27.1 + 2.8 20.8 22.9 39.2 47.9 
Selected sections 
Tardeo + 61.4 10.9 + 3.3 3.1 2.6 1 1.5 
Kamathipura — 12.8 -73.3 — 27.5 3.9 1.8 0.7 0.3 
Byculla + 20.1 -50.5 + 12 17.2 10.8 3.3 2.7 
Tadwadi + 824 +05 + 32.4 2.6 2.5 2 3.4 
Mazagaon + 35 -29.5 — 19.6 5.5 2.7 4.6 5.4 
Parel + 59 -4.9 - 53 5.7 4.7 5.2 5 
Sewri + 72.4  -—59.6 41.5 3.5 3.1 11.5 7.8 
Sion +329.2 -697 - 43.9 9.7 7.8 15.8 9.6 
Mahim +442.7 -29.9 - ll 2.5 7 19.7 23.1 
Worli + 67.3 —24.3 + 5.6 18.3 15.9 19.5 24.8 


. ‘ . 


TABLE 2: GROSS OVERCROWDING IN BOMBAY, 1921-1931 !! 








Ward Number of One-Room Tenements with Percentage of Popu- 

6-9 People Living 10-19 People Living 20 and More Living lation Affected by 

in It in It |. in It _ Gross Overcrowding 
1921 1931 1921 1931 1921 1931 1921 1931 
A 104 125 58 43 39 15 27 3 
B 222 223 115 72 35 16 29 27 
C 333 482 153 160 42 22 27 32 
D 232 261 95 91 24 18 24 24 
E 653 690 319 209 70 50 34 35 
F 381 417 168 123 51 27 41 36 
G 43 365 250 92 54 7 44 28 
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In another ‘house collapse” in July 1921, 
it was the bathrooms (‘nahanis’) which fell: 


The chawl had three storeys. An archway 
divided it into two. There were closets and 
near them bathrooms. They were connected 
with the chawl by passages. It was raining 
at the time and it had been raining the night 
before. The ‘nahanis’ collapsed. 18 


Three men were killed outright i in this col- 
lapse: their bodies were found under the 
debris of the ‘nahanis’. One of them was a 
visitor to Bombay, the guest of a mill-worker 
named Bhau Kondiba. Because three men 
had died there ‘was an inquest at which the 
Coroner’s Court ordered an inquiry into the 


collapse of the ‘nahanis’. At the inquiry it 


transpired that the owner of the chawl, Haji 
Ismail Haji Noormohamed, had received 
several notices from the municipality order- 
ing him to effect repairs but had ignored 
them. Apparently Haji Ismail routinely 
disregarded these injunctions for he had, 
according to his rent collector, already been 
fined several times for not effecting repairs. 
His rent collector, Bhagawatiprasad Dwarka- 


prasad, also testified that Haji Ismail’s 


tenants had, in exasperation, refused to pay 
their rent until he repaired the tenements. 
They stopped paying rent in March 1921, and 
to date had not paid. This was July, 
Bhagwatiprasad further said that Haji 
Ismail’s response to the loss of five months’ 
rent had been to sue him for rent recovery. !9 

This sidelight into the relations between 
landlord and rent collector might have cast 
doubt on Bhagwatiprasad’s testimony had 
it not been that a Haji Ismail Haji Noor- 
mohamed appeared in another case of 
‘house collapse’ in 1918. This time it was the 
second floor balcony of a chawl in Currey 
Road which fell, k*"ing a 30-year old woman 
named Kashibai who was washing'her pots 
and pans on the balcony along with other 
women tenants of the chawl. The other 
women suffered minor injuries. At the in- 
quest Haji Ismail said that “he was a trustee 
for his nephew, of the chawl in question. The 
chawl was about 20 years old, was repaired 
last month, and to all appearances was in 
good condition?” Perhaps it is only hind- 
sight which enables us to doubt the veracity 
of Haji Ismail’s statement. Certainly the 
Coroner’s Court does not seem to have ques- 
tioned either his ability to judge on appear- 
ances or the impartiality of his judgment, 
for they brought in a verdict of accidental 
death, not due to negligence. Possibly other 
evidence was brought which the Bombay 
Chronicle did not report. 

A Haji Ismail and his nephew also figured 
in a case at the Dadar police court in July, 
1918, five months before the case discussed 
above. This Haji Ismail and anonymous 
‘nephew’ appeared to be as unpleasant as the 
other two, for they assaulted a tenant who 
was unable to pay his rent because he was 
cyrrently unemployed. The room in question 
was in a chawl in Currey Road.?! Thus, 
there must either have been three petty 
landlords named Haji Ismail Haji Noor- 
mohamed, self-proclaimed pilgrim sons of 
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pilgrims, all with decrepit chawls in Currey 
Road; or the Bombay Chronicle crime 
reporters did not réad back issues of their 
newspaper. 

Over half of the tenements which 
Bombay’s working class lived in were 
privately owned. According to a Bombay 
Labour Office survey in 1932-33 fifty-four 
per cent of the tenements in Bombay were 
privately owned; eighteen per cent were 
owned by the Bombay Improvement Trust; 
sixteen per cent by the development depart- 
ment; and only four per cent each by the 
municipality and the mill-owners.2 

-The fact that there were no reports of 
either government or mill-owned chawls col- 
lapsing implies that they have done so only 
rarely (if at all), probably because they were 
built of better materials and to a different 
design. This does not mean however, that 
they were well-maintained. In 1936 the 
‘Sanitation Round’ organised by the Social 
Service League reported that they had: 


. . .visited first a group of chawls lying by the 
side of the bypath shooting off from the 
Elphinstone Road at the eastern end of the 
Carroll Bridge. The group of chawls is owned 
by the Tata Mill company. The chawls on the 
east did not appear to -have been white- 
washed or repaired for a number of years and 
were left in a most neglected condition, so 
much so that they appeared to be emerging 
out of antiquity. The whole structure was so 
weak that a kick on the flooring of the first 
floor creates a tremor in the whole building. 
One of the chawls on the western end was 
three feet high (emphasis mine)... The 
sullage water at this end was undrained and 
was flowing in front of the malaria office of 
the municipality.7° 


Even so, the mill-owned chawls were 
marginally better than privately-owned 
chawls: though they might sink, they did not 
fall down and kill people. Despite this major 
consideration, workers were reported to 
prefer government or privately-owned chawls 
for several reasons: firstly, they were ‘strike- 
free’, that is, workers were not thrown out 
of their rooms during strike periods as they 
were in mill-owned chawls;% and secondly, 
workers could not be policed as they were 


in mill-owned chawls, where the manage-. 


ment could deduct rent from wages, control 
absenteeism and prevent sub-letting. 
However, most of the statements claiming 
that workers did not prefer to live in mill- 
owned chawls were made by mill-owners and 
government officials. The only other state 
ment of this preference was made by the 
Kamgar Hitwardhak sabha, a moderate 
social welfare organisation for workers.2° 
Other evidence shows that mill-owned 
chawls were fully occupied, though it is sug- 
gested that this was because they were 
occupied by workers from other factories 
who would not therefore, be vulnerable to 
disciplinary or punitive action from the 
chawl owners.? This implies that sub- 
letting did take place in mill chawls after all; 
and furthermore supports the claim that 
workers did not like mill-owned housing. 
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However, given that the mills only provided 
around four per cent of working class hous- 
ing in the city, the question of preference 
becomes academic. 

Though conditions for ikose living in 
chawls were bad enough, dąlits faced worse. 
While caste-hindus (mainly kunbis and 
marathas) lived in tenement buildings, the 
dalits (mostly dheds and mahars) were 
relegated to tin sheds or zavijs. The tin sheds 
were made of pieces of kerosene tins which 
had been opened up, hammered out and fit- 
ted together. Often these pieces of tin were 
kept: in place with stones. The zavlis were 
huts made of the dry leaves of toconut or 
date palms. In 1938, there were 3,000 
depressed class mill-workers living in 
Ambewadi, Parel, “housed in tin sheds with 
no windows, no plinths and no drainage 

system”.?” Built in long low rows like 
warehouses, their roofs crowded with rub- 
bish and a thin wall praviding priyacy bet- 
ween sheds,. they had, in areas like Tardeo, 
neither taps nor lavatories and no water. 
Each big shed was divided by cloth drapings 
into four or six rooms and oné family 
occupied each room. None of the tin sheds 
were high enough for an adult to stand up 
in without hitting his head and dislodging 
pieces of tin.7® In certain places, such as the 
Matunga Labour Camp, tin sheds were 
officially constructed by the improvement 
trust and workers had to pay as much as 
Rs 4 per month for one of them.”? This was 
a high rent considering that others could pay 
as little as Rs 2 for a single room tenement 
built of cement, in a building with water, 
taps and lavatories. 


Though it seems that there were occa- 
sional complaints about this situation there 
are no reports of the response to the com- 
plaints. In 1935 the provincial committee of 
the Sanyukta Hindi Bhashi Sangh com- 
plained to the municipal commissioner 
about the situation in Sewri: 


That part of Sewri which is known as ‘Tokersi 
Bag’ is mainly occupied by the upcountry- 
men who have rented land from Mr Tokersi 
Jivraj, JP Landlord, and built huts thereon 
either of leaves and grass or tin sheets. There 
are more than 100 such huts occupied by 
nearly. 1,000 men. In spite of such a large 
number of tenants and sub-tenants, the 
landlord has made no sanitary arrangements 
therein: that there is no water tap, no urinal, 
no latrine and no sweeper engaged to sweep 
the place and keep it clean. 
In the tin shed and zavii areas an uneasy 
compromise with village life existed: 
chickens and goats were herded into the 
cloth compartments along with their human 
owners, while buffaloes were housed in sheds 
across the lane. Women queued up to collect 
water or wash cloths at a distant public tap 
which replaced the village well. The lanes 
running between tin shed or hut and buffalo 
house were not tarred but of plain mud.*! 
The air that breathed over them, was not 
that of. the villages but of the mills. 
Polluted by the same air, chawl blocks 
were only occasionally enlivened by the 
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presence of familiar animals, though stray 
dogs and cats assembled at their gates to 
ferret out rubbish. Taps set on each floor 
kept the women queueing inside the com- 
pound instead of outside it; no great distance 
had to be traversed in order to reach a 
lavatory or bathroom but these were boxy, 
damp and unlit and there was often not 
enough water to clean them. As for cooking, 
the women in the chawls had a choice which 
women in the tin sheds did not: they could 
cook either inside their rooms or out in the 
passages, but in both places there was no 
light to cook by and.the smoke remained 
trapped inside.?? It was, of course, impos- 
sible to cook in the tin sheds: dried up 
though the remains of kerosene adhering to 
pieces of tin may have been, there was always 
imminent danger of fire, and the cloth com- 
partmentalisation of the sheds added to it. 
Occasionally even fires lit near the huts 
could lead to disastrous consequences. In 
December 1915, a woman called Bannibai 
who lived in a zav/i hut in Parel Tank Road 
was “lighting.a fire when suddenly some dry 
grass nearby caught fire, spread to the jawli 
hut and thence to neighbouring huts”.33 
In one of these a child was lying untended 
as his mother had gone to buy vegetables. 
By the time the fire brigade extinguished the 
flames only the “charted remains” of 
Ramachandra were left. 


Accidents while lighting cooking stoves 
were frequent. The commonly used type of 
stove was a segri—a small open stove in 
which coal or wood were burnt. Since the 
flames were neither protected nor regulat- 
able, the ends of women’s saris would often 
catch fire. In January 1935 four women died 
this way: in February five women died; in 
March two died; and in April two died.*4 
That is to-say, thirteen women died in four 
months from. stove accidents. 


Few of the chawl rooms or tin sheds had 
windows.*> Light dnd air were intended to 
be admitted through the doors, which were 
markedly below height level in the tin sheds 
and not much better in the chawls, where 
light was cut off by the passages into which 
doors opened.36 Commenting on this pro- 
fessor Patrick Geddes laid down that a door 
ought to be sufficiently wide and high to 
permit a pregnant woman carrying a pot of 
water on her head to walk through with ease. 
This dictum was not obeyed by the designers 
of chawls built later, such as the development 
directorate chawls (describing which Geddes 
said caustically that they ‘“‘ware-housed 
people”).?” 


One of the most acute problems was the 
shortage of water. Water was scarce even for 
those who had.a tap on each floor; in some 
places the plumbing allowed water to the 
upper floors only when taps on lower floors 
were closed: 


Though the water supply is copious, its 
distribution is such that it presents two con- 
tradictory aspects of plenty and scarcity. The 
nervewrecking and piteous cry of ‘Nichevala 
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Nal Band Karo’ is a daily occurrence in many 

a building occupied by scores of people.38 
Nor, it seems, did all tenants of a building 
have equal access to the taps on their floors. 
In 1946 it was reported of the Poonawalla 
Chawls in Dharavi that eleven of the 163 
tenants had exclusive rights to a tap each, 
and the remaining 152 tenants shared two 
water taps among them.*? We do not know 
whether it was influence,. graft or muscle- 
power (or some combination) which con- 
ferred these rights upon them. In any case 
there was a chronic shortage of water taps 
in most chawl buildings. The municipal 
chawls in Dhoiwada provided a mere 12 taps 
for 610 tenants, while “another group 
of chawls” had only four taps for 700 
tenants.“ Given this paucity of taps it is 
not surprising that quarrels arose over access 
to them.*! Sometimes tempers grew so 
heated that there were fights in which people 
died. In June 1913, a mill-worker named 
Mahadev Vithu was stabbed during a fight 


over a water tap “among some female 


residents of a chawl at Currey Road”: 


Enquiries showed that on Sunday evening 
several of the female residents of Masiani’s 
chawls claimed to have their water pots filled 
first and a quarrel ensued. Male members of 
their families intervened and it is alleged that 
a Bene-Issack named Benjamin assaulted a 
hindu whereupon the deceased went up to 
Benjamin and asked him to explain why he 
had assaulted the hindu. This enraged 
Benjamin and both caught each other closely 
and a struggle ensued in the course of which 
Benjamin js alleged to have stabbed the 
deceased on his left side inflicting a deep 
penetrating wound and killing him on the 
spot.*? 
Three months later Benjamin was convicted 
of culpable homicide and sentenced to six 
years’ rigorous imprisonment.*3 Apart from 
revealing family solidarity, this incident hints 
at deep rooted communal sentiments which 
catapulted people into violence. Unfortu- 
nately, the report is so ambiguous as to leave 
uncertain whether it shows communalism in 
its subjects or whether it merely shows the 
communalism óf the reporter, on the courts. 
Did Benjamin assault the unarmed “hindu” 
because he was hindu or because he was in- 
volved in the quarrels between their wives? 
Did the quarrel take a communal turn at all, 
or was it simply presented as such? If it did 
take a communal turn, then at what stage 
did it do so: was it present in the original 
argument between the women, or did it hap- 
pen when their male relatives ‘intervened’ or 
was it when Mahadev Vithu joined in? 
Notably, women were almost always in- 
volved in disputes over water taps—or rather, 
were almost always-in at the start but not 
necessarily at the finish. By and large they 
seemed to drop out of the quarrels when 
physical violence began, though of course 
there were always exceptions, as for example 
in 1914, when ‘“Kesarbai and four hindu 
males were charged with assaulting Shiv- 
chand, a Purdesi’.“* The phrase “four 
hindu males” is particularly odd in this con- 
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text, for the normal term would be ‘‘four. 
others”. Was it the police or the Bombay 
Chronicle crime reporter -who revealed an 
unthinking communalism in using this 
phrase? And what is the significance of 
“Shivchand, a Purdesi”? Was the newcomer- 
outsider marked as victim? According to 
Shivchand he and Kesarbai had had a 
dispute over a water tap and Kesarbai had 
assaulted him. Kesarbai counter-charged him 
with assaulting her. The cause was marked 
compounded when Kesarbai and the four 
men accused with her agreed to give Rs 30 
to the Seva Sadan, a pleasing irony on the 
magistrate’s part. 

Living together clearly did not erode com- 
munal/ethnic tensions among people, 
though sometimes certain kinds of shared 
problems did. In another argument over the 
use of a water tap between neighbours in 
Nathu Wani’s chawl at Delisle Road, a 
woman named Gangubai “and four others” 
were assaulted by “Pahadi Ramjatan”’; who 
was aided by local Bhaiyyas armed with 
sticks and stones.* Traditionally people 
from the Uttar Pradesh plains are held to 
hold people from the north-Indian hills in 
contempt; perhaps the distance between 
them was bridged by their all being strangers 
from the same area in another land. 


In some chawls men were employed solely 
to control the supply of water, as in the 
Naigum Development Department chawls, 
where two pathans, Sherckutchkul and Sajit 
Mahanadkahn, were hired to look after the 
storage tanks, pump and water taps. Being 
pathans, they were probably hired for their 
toughness—though whether their employers 
took their fame as aggressors into-considera- 
tion or not is a moot point: 


On the 17th June last at about 7 in the 
morning there was no water flowing from the 
water taps and consequently several people— 
being tenants from the chawls—had gathered 
together down near the water tanks, asking 
the pathans to release the water, which it was 
alleged the pathans refused to do. There was 
some verbal altercation between the pathans 
and the people gathered there. The pathans, 
it was alleged began to throw stones at the 
crowd, and one Rama Dhondiba was also 
assaulted by accused No | with a heavy stick 
with brass facings and he fell injured to the 
ground. At this time Rama Tukaram, who 
was standing a few paces behind in the 
crowd, came forward. He was seized by 
accused No 2 and accused No 1 gave hima 
blow on the head which cracked his skull, 
and as a result of this he died in the hospital 
twenty-five days later." 
The argument in defence of the two pathans 
was that they had asked the crowd to wait 
for five minutes before they turned the water 
on, but the crowd grew threatening so the 
pathans had acted in self-defence. Sherckut- 
chkul, who delivered the blow, was convicted . 
of grievous hurt and Sajit was acquitted. 
The shortage of water taps was only one 
of the daily problems caused by over- 
crowding. With several families sharing one 
room, the number of ovens filling the room 
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with smoke could sometimes rise to six.“ 
Added to the smoke from the ovens was that 
of the lamps which were makeshift arrange- 
ments of tin filled with kerosene, from which 
smoke billowed unfunnelled into the room. 
These lamps were often kept burning all 
through the night so that people did not 
stumble over each other while leaving for the 
night shift. Considerable quaritities of 
carbon dioxide thus entered their lungs 
directly, aiding the rise of various lung 
infections from bronchitis to TB.48 These 
lamps were responsible for death as well as 
disease: being rickety they were easily over- 
turned, and set fire sometimes to the indi- 
viduals closest to them and sometimes to 
whole rooms. In January 1916 a beggar 
woman named Bhagubai went to the water 
tap leaving her seven-month old daughter 
asleep in her cradle. Along with her in the 
hut “there were also a dog, two pups, and 
a buffalo calf?’4? One of them upset the 
lamp which was burning in the hut, the hut 
caught fire and all except the buffalo calf 
died. The buffalo calf suffered burns all 
over. 

In winter most people closed their doors 
and windows against the cold, leaving a 
naked kerosene lamp burning on the floor. 
In February 1935 a family of five were 
asphyxiated in this way: All five lived in one 
room in a Ferguson Road chawl. That year 
there was a.cold wave in Bombay, so the 
family closed the door and windows before 
sleeping and left a lamp alight on the floor. 
One morning their neighbours were alarmed 


to find-neither sight nor sound of the family. . 


They tried the door and found it bolted, and 
no one answered their cries. Then they called 
the police who forced an entry into the room 
and found the whole family unconscious. 
Subsequently, one of them died though the 
rest survived.©° | 

The commonest form of death by lamp 
fire was when trailing bits of people’s clothes 
caught fire, just as with the stoves. Seven 
people died in this way in the first two 
months of 1935, three-women and two 
children in January and two women in 
February.’ 


During the monsoon pools of water would 
collect in the rooms, lavatories and chawl 
compounds, leaking through the doors and 
windows (both of which were most often 
simply gaping holes) and these pools of stag- 
nant water bred innumerable diseases, from 
influenza, pneumonia, typhoid and cholera 
to amoebiosis and gastro-enteritis.°2 Once 
contracted these illnesses were not easily 
shaken off, and they fostered despair in the 
minds of their victims. In September 1914 
Husainbee “who had been ill for some time 
and was out of her mind” poured kerosene 
over her body and set herself on fire.*? In 
1953 there were two cases of suicide due to 
illness: in April Janibhai Maruti killed 
herself by swallowing opium; and in July 
Gajobai Abdul committed suicide by throw- 
ing herself into the sea at Mahim. Janibai’s 
husband told the Coroner’s Court that “for 
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the last 18 months my wife has been suffer- 
ing from an abdominal complaint. She was 


treated at the Bai Motlibai Hospital for 


some time. On Tuesday she left home for 
work and did not return?’>4 Gajobai’s son 
told the Court that “for the last few days 
she had had a very high fever and used to 
be delirious”.55 


RENT 


The tin sheds and chawls had two features 
in common: sub-letting and overcrowding, 
due partly to the housing ‘shortage and 
partly to budgetary restrictions. As it was 
rents varied widely—the same space of ten 
feet by ten feet, built of the usual masonry 
and chuna, commanded widely differing 
prices, ranging from Rs 2.8 per month to 
Rs 7. Between 1920 and 1940 rents rose so 
dramatically that people within the same 
income groups as in 1920 were in 1938 
paying three times as much rent as they had 
18 years ago for the same tenement. 

These figures show that not only did rents 
increase enormously but that in actual terms 
the conditions of the working class were 
steadily growing worse. While in 1921 
roughly three per cent of the total families 
surveyed earned below Rs 30, in 1983 this 
figure had increased seven fold. Similarly, 
while in 1921 less than half the families 
surveyed earned below Rs 50 per month, by 
1938 this figure had gone up to over two- 


thirds. Such were the effects of the Depres- 
sion. Interestingly, the rates of increase in 


these figures were very similar between 
1921-1931 and 1931-1938. Indeed, the increase 
between 1921 and 1931 was marginally 
greater than that between 1931 and 1938, and 
it seems likely that much of this increase 
took place in the last years of this decade. 
That workers’ conditions had substantially 
worsened by the early years of the Depres- 
sion testifies to the old truth that the fastest 
and-hardest hit are always the poor. © 
The need to control rents was acknow- 
ledged by the Bombay government as early 
as 1918, when they passed a Rent Restric- 
tion Act which was originally intended only 
to last the duration of the war but was sub- 
sequently extended several times so that it 
was still in force in 1928.57 As the 1938 Rent 
Enquiry Committee observed, “the object 
of the Act was not so much to prevent any 
increase ‘in rent as to regulate increase? 58 To 
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this end, the Act imposed a limit of ten per 
cent of all increases in rent over those paid 
on January 1, 1915. Even this modest aim 
proved difficult to fulfil. In one case the Rent 
Controller visited a chawl at Khumbarwada, 
fixed the rents and posted notices on the: 
building to inform tenants of the revised 
rates—but the tenants were illiterate and 
neither the Rent Controller nor the Rent 
Collector saw fit to tell them, that the rents 
had been fixed. The landlord continued to 
extract ‘extortionate’ rents from his tenants 


‘until he was found out and prosecuted, 


which was nine months after the rents were 
fixed.°? According to Burnett-Hurst, 
landlords. frequently resorted to rack-renting 
as a means of evading rent control. 
The landlord would raise the rent above stan- 
dard rent and, upon the tenants refusing to 
pay, summons would be issued. The tenants 
were then informed that if they agreed to pay 
a rent higher than the standard rent, the sum- 
mons would be withdrawn. Ignorant of the 
law and fearing the costs of an action, the 
tenants would be forced to accept the ‘con- 
cession’ and agree to be rack-rented.© 
Moreover, according to the government 
enquiry into the conditions of cotton mill 
workers in 1945, the paghri system came into 
being as a way of circumventing the Rent © 
Restriction Act, with landlords charging a 
fee to be paid by tenants before they could 
rent a room. This fee could go as high as 
Rs 200.6! 
Given the housing shortage it is not sur- 
prising that rents could not be correlated to 
types of housing. What is surprising, 


however is that it was among the mill-owned 


chawls that we found the widest variation 
in rent,® for one would have expected some. 
kind of unofficial standardisation to take 
place between them, especially since mill- 
owners had begun an attempt to standardise 
wages.°? Of course, it is possible that a kind 
of unofficial standardisation may have exi- 
sted, for there was often a gap between rents 
set and rents collected, so workers were for- 
ced to pay much higher rents than the land- 
lord knew of. This would have been especial- 
ly easy in the mill-owned chawls, for the 
normal method of leasing them out was to 
put them in the hands of a 
rent-contractor.™ 

That cases of this sort occurred can be 
seen from the report in 1935 that a rent col- 
lector named Dhanaji Lingoji Naik was 
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Income Group 





Proportion of Families in Each 
Income Group 


Proportion of Income 
Spent on Rent 


1921 1931 1938 1921 1931 1938 
Below Rs 30. 27 12.3 19 8.4 16.6 26.2 
Rs 30 - Rs 40 11 20.2 30.4 8.5 15.2 20.4 
Rs 40 - Rs 50 33.7 26.2 18.2 6.8 13.2 17.5 
Rs 50 - Rs 60 21.8 16.3 10.4 7.7 12.4 14.4 
Rs 60 - Rs 70 19.6 10 11.9 6.6 11.8 14.4 
Rs 70 - Rs 80 6.8 5.2 6.8 11.1 
Rs 80 - Rs 90 2.8 4.1 10.1 6.9 10.7 13 
Rs 90 and above 1.6 S.T 6.4 10.2 
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charged with criminal breach of trust 
because the chawl manager found out that 
he was putting down Rs 3.8 as rent collected 
when he had actually.received Rs 7.65 
Moreover, even Officials of the Improvement 
Trust were not above turning to personal 
advantage this confusion between owner- 
contractor-rent collector. In 1915 one 
D J Sampson, late assistant land manager 
of the Improvement Trust, was charged with 
bribery by C M Correa, secretary of the 
Trust. Apparently Sampson demanded 
bribes from the tenants of Improvement 
Trust lands, backing his demand with the 
threat of raising their rents by 50 per cent 
if they refused.© 
Landlords used a variety of methods with 
recalcitrant tenants, practically all of which 
were illegal. Sometimes a landlord would 
have locks put on the door of a defalcating 
tenant while he was out, even though this 
was legally regarded as ‘wrongful restraint’. 
In 1915 the landlord of a chawl at Delisle 
Road sent up his servant, Nagji Hirji, to put 
locks on the tenant’s door while he was out. 
When the tenant, a pardesi, returned to his 
room he found two strange locks on his 
door. As Nagji was standing nearby he asked 
him who had put the locks on. Nagji replied 
that he had done so under instructions from 
the landlord, who had told him not to 
remove the locks until the rent was paid. The 
tenant went to the police who charged Nagji 
with wrongful restraint. In convicting Nagji 
the magistrate observed “‘that this kind of 
high-handedness of fastening locks on doors 
for non-payment of rent was common 
enough in Bombay and must be stopped’’®’ 
Nagji was sentenced to one month’s rigorous 
imprisonment or a fine of Rs 60, while the 
landlord was:not charged.at all. Twenty years 
later, however, when another case of wrong- 
ful restraint was reported, both the landlord 
and his rent collector (who put the locks on) 
were charged.°® 
Defaulting tenants were more often beaten 
up by rent collectors. In July 1935 there was 
two such cases in court. In one the tenant 
of a chawl in Khoja Street, Hyder, was asked 
by the mehta (rent collector) to pay his rent 
for the present month as well as the past 
month. Hyder refused “saying that he 
couldn’t because he was out of work”. That 
evening “he was accosted by Adam Dada” 
who abused him for not paying his rent and 
beat him up. The same night the mehta, 
Usman Abdulla, and Adam Dada went to 
Hyder’s room and “while Adam held him 
Usman stabbed him on his head and 
shoulder’.®? In the other case Baboo 
Thanoo, a mill worker, told Ismail, the 
rent collector of the Laxmibai Vithaldas 
Dharmadas Trust Chaw] where Baboo lived, 
that he planned to move out. While Baboo 
was packing up his stuff Ismail demanded 
that he pay another month’s rent, threaten- 
ing to beat him up if he didn’t. Baboo went 
to compalin to the police, who told him to 
go to court as the offence was a non- 
cognizable one. The next day the rent col- 
lector went with two companions to Baboo’s 
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room and beat him up, thus giving him a 
cognizable offence to go to the police with. 
The magistrate convicted the three assaulters 
and sentenced them to each undergo two 
month’s rigorous imprisonment or a fine of 
Rs 200.” The brevity of this report allows 
several questions to go unanswered: was 
there some sort of commonly accepted 
notion of ‘giving notice’ which led Ismail to 
demand the money? Did he hope to instill 
the notion by brute force? Or did he simply 
see a chance to extort money? 

So some rent collectors used bully-boys 
from the Bombay underworld, and some 
were bully-boys themselves. According to 
Congress volunteers who visited chawls all 
over Bombay in the late 1930s, most rent col- 
lectors were either pathans or bhaiyyas, both 
of which communities were famous for the 
readiness with which they went from argu- 
ment to blows.’! Moreover, we find from 
other reports that there were also gurkha 
rent-collectors, and gurkhas were equally 
famed for their violence. Their fame as men 
of violence most surely have been a matter 
of pride fo many pathan, bhaiyya and 
gurkha rent-collectors. In this context, even 
a minor resistance to his rule would seem 
a challenge tø his honour as well as his 
power; something which could underlie both 
the incident quoted above, and the one 
following. In 1933 a rent collector chased but 
lost a mill-worker who had offended him (no 
reasons reported), saw him later driving in 
a victoria with friends, stopped the victoria, 
pulled him out and beat him so viciously 
that he died on his way to the hospital. The 
attack must have been both remarkably swift 
and ferocious for the mill-worker’s friends 
leapt off the victoria to assist him, and the 
rent collector was himself injured in the 
affray. He was convicted of culpable 
homicide and sentenced to five years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. ”? 


There was relatively few reports of 
resistance to the rent collectors’ rule, but 
those showed that tenants could be as violent 
as rent-collectors. In 1916 Abdulla Hussein, 
a ‘rent farmer’, was assaulted while sitting 
in a tea shop by his tenant, Adam Issack, 
because he had earlier asked Adam to pay 
four months’ arrears of rent.” In May 1935 
a whole crowd of tenants beat up a rent col- 
lector who demanded arrears of rent: 


New Bhavan Chawl, one of the biggest 
chawls in the north of the city (where more 
than a thousand mill workers live) was the 
scene of a commotion on Sunday afternoon. 
Jagmohandas Keshavial, the mehta of 
Nihalchand Lalluchand, the owner of the 
New Bhavan Chawl on Ghorupdeo Road, 
demanded arrears of rent at about 2 pm. 
Some tenants refused to pay and a hot argu- 
ment ensued between them and the mehta. 
_A crowd of tenants collected and some of 
them started fisting the mehta. Yet others are 
alleged to have pelted stones at him.”4 
When the police came the mehta said he 
had also been robbed of Rs 750 and accused 
two of the tenants of being thieves, but when 
they were arrested and searched on the spot 


no money was found on them. Six others 

were arrested. Finally, in 1939 thirteen 

bhaiyyas living in a chawl at Kalachowki beat 
the. gurkha rent collector so badly that he 
died in hospital.” 

By and large, complaints concerning rent 
seem only to have reached the courts after 
they became cases of assault, probably 
because neither landlords nor tenants wished 
to incur the expenses of a court case. More- 
over, while rent collectors assaulted tenants 
on a veriety of grounds, tenants seem to have 
assaulted rent collectors only when they 
demanded arrears of rent. We find no 
reports of rent collectors being beaten up for 
rack-renting or for cheating on amount of 
rent, though we know that both offences 
were prevalent. Why was this so? One of the 
reasons might have been that there was a 
kind of quid pro quo arrangement, in which 
tenants paid through their noses when they 
were earning but expected credit in times of 
hardship. In fact, there is some evidence to 
show that there was a common law under- 
standing that credit would be extended to 
tenants in periods of unemployment. Take, 
for example, the attitude of the magistrate 
in a case in which two tenants were accused 
of assaulting their landlord, the ubiquitous 
Haji Ismail. Balkrishna Govind and his wife 
Mathurabai had lived in Haji Ismail’s Currey 
Road chawl for six years. The chawl was 
managed by Haji Ismail’s nephew Umer 
Tarmohamed (no longer anonymous), who 
also collected the rents. Balkrishna had been 
unemployed since the beginning of 1918 
because of prolonged illness and so had not 
been able to pay his rent for four months. 
On June 2 Umer Tarmohamed took both 
husband and wife to meet Haji Ismail. 
According to Balkrishna, Haji Ismail assaul- 
ted him for not paying his rent, at which 
Mathurabai pleaded with him, saying that 
Balkrishna had been unable to pay as he had 
been ill, and promised to pay some of the 
rent due on June 14. Haji Ismail made 
Balkrishna swear ‘a soleman oath’ to this 
effect and let him go. But on the morning 
of June 9 Umer Tarmohamed went with a 
companion (“the coachman Jarbadan’’) to 
Balkrishna and Mathurabai’s room and 
asked Balkrishna to go with him to Haji 
Ismail’s. Mathurabai said that the ‘shet’ had 
promised to wait till June 14 and told her 
husband not to go with Umer Tarmohamed 
for he might again be assaulted. At this both 
Umer Tarmohamed and Jarbadan rushed 
into the room and dragged Balkrishna out 
of it “and ill-used him”. Mathurabai sped 
to her husband’s rescue and was also 
„assaulted. Balkrishna and Mathurabai later 
went to the Dadar police station and lodged 
a complaint against Umer Tarmohamed and 
Jarbadan. Umer Tarmohamed, “seeing a 
complaint had been made against him, and 
fearing that the accused might institute 
criminal proceedings against him”, then 
lodged a counter-charge against Mathurabai 
and Balkrishna. In summing up Umer 
Tarmohamed’s charge, the magistrate 
remarked that Umer had charged Mathurabai 
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and Balkrishna with insult and assault “but 
not a word was said by either Umer Tar- 
mohamed or Jarbadan about the bad 
language they used”. Moreover, Umer had 
‘accused Mathurabai of striking him on the 
hand with a piece of firewood and Bal- 
krishna of giving him two blows but Umer 
“did not even show a scratch”. The magi- 
strate said it seemed extremely unlikely to 
him that either Mathurabai or: Balkrishna 
had attacked Umer, for he was a “strong, 
well built man” while Mathurabai “was a 
woman with a baby in her arms and the 
second accused was a weak and sickly 
person”. Therefore, he concluded that the 
case was a false one and ordered Umer to 
pay Rs 50 in compensation to each of the 
accused, saying that “the conduct of the 
complainant was heartless towards a poor 
man who had lost his work on account of 
illness and therefore, was unable to pay his 
rent?’76 

In some circumstances mill-workers even 
hoped for a waiver of rent altogether, as 
during the 1925 strike when it was rumoured 
in the Development Directorate chawls that 
tenants were going to be let off paying rent 
for the strike period: 

The increase (of absconders) in these months 


is due to the ‘exodus’ of miilhands during the 
strike. Some of the absconders have been 


traced and the rents due by them have been: 


recovered. However, after the millhands had 
settled down to work again, many of the ten- 
nats who had remained in the chawls for the 
period of this strike, absconded in January 
and February, as soon as they discovered that 
they were expected to pay the rent for the 
period of the strike, a rumour having got 
about among the millhands that they were 
to be let off payment for that period.” 


The fact that such a rumour spread at all 
is intriguing: was it because these are chawls 
owned by the Development Directorate? Did 

workers feel that the government was likely 
to be charitably inclined? Or was the rumour 
‘spread in the hope of putting the onus of 

charity on the government, of inculcating a 
_Ma-Baap attitude? 

Admittedly, the problems of rent collec- 
tion were far greater in government-owned 
chawis than in privately-owned ones. For a 
start the government could not resort to 
strong arm tactics. The common method of 
rent evasion in these chawls was to move out, 

_ having given false names and addresses when 
first seeking tenancy so that you could not 
later be traced.’® Thus it’ was possible to 
move to a new room in the vicinity of your 
old one, in the confidence that your ex-rent 
collector could not catch up with you. Some- 
times it was not even necessary to move out 
altogether: in 1935 a Test Audit of the 
Imamwada Chawls, owned by the munici- 
pality, revealed that tenants moved from one 
room to another and changed their names 
on the way: 
In the case of some tenants whose arrears 
have been written off with the Sanction of 
the Standing Committee, it was noticed that 
tenants with names similar were still residing 
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in the chawls. 

Inquiries on the spot in one or two cases 
showed that the very same tenants whose 
arrears were written off as irrecoverable due 
to the parties not being traceable were the 
very persons who are still in occupation of 
rooms in the chawls.’? 


As usual, there are many things left unsaid: 


in this report. How was it that the rent col- 
lector did not recognise these new tenants 
as being the self-same ones who resided 
earlier in the building? Surely only kindness 
or corruption could have led to this situation 
—unless the rent collector was short-sighted 


and hard of hearing; or if the change of 


room coincided with the change of rent 
collector. 

The Development Directorate were prob- 
ably the only government chawl-owners to 


attempt to counter rent-evasion by employ-. 


ing ‘trackers’ (human).. Two ‘trackers’ were 
assigned per thousand tenants in each 


building. And in order to expedite this 


deplorable hunt. 


Cards were distributed to all the mills adja- 

cent to chawls areas with the requirement 

that they should be issued to millhands 

requiring rooms. These cards contain the 

name, ticket number and department of the 

mill and are a great help in obtaining cor- 
rect business addresses. ®! 


Despite the co-operation of the mills there 


was no decline in the number of “abscon-- 


ders” from development department chawls 
between 1925-1929. Clearly having ‘“‘correct 
business addresses” was of no great help in 
‘tracking’ mill-workers. Both 1925 and 1928 
were years of general strike. In 1926 there 


was an outbreak of malaria which led many . 


to flee the city. And according to the 
development directorate, proportionally 
more people left Worli because “many of the 
poorer classes occupy a room at Worli only 


for the rains and then make their escape”. 


All these reasons for defaulting on rent 
payment were advanced by the development 
directorate themselves, showing that if 
people did not pay rent then it was simply 
because they could not. Of what use was it 
then to employ ‘trackers’, except to waste 
money? 

Widespread unemployment and frequent 
wage-cuts led many mill-workers in the 1930s 
to economise on rent by sharing one room 
among several families.®° At least as many 
simply coult not pay their rent; perhaps 
could not even afford to share a room. 
Recognising the situation, the Bombay 
Improvement Trust were willing to write off 
arrears of rent: 


It is well known that owing to the widespread 
depression the incomes of the tenants have 
been greatly reduced and several of them are 
out of employment. Inquiries made go to 
show that the outstanding arrears due to 
private landlords from their tenants are not 
smaller than the outstandings due to the 
Trust. The outstandings on March 31, 1931, 
represents about three months’ rent, which 
cannot be considered excessive looking to the 
abnormal times.86 | ; 
It was in this context that the first working 
class tenants’ union was formed in 1935 by 
members of the Congress Socialist Party.®” - 
Though there had certainly been “represen- 
tations” on the subject of rent in earlier 
years, -the Bombay Development Direc- 


torate Tenants’ Sangh was the first organisa- 
tion to focus entirely on tenants’ rights. Why 
did the Congress Socialists choose to 
organise a union of Development Direc- 
torate tenants, rathern than any others? 
According to the Sangh’s general Secretary, 
C K Narayanaswami, it was because the 
government was callous about its own 
tenants: while it was “the duty of the govern- 
ment to protect the working class against 
unemployment and the deterioration of 
living standards” they had not reduced the 
rents of their tenants, who were paying as 
much as they had when wages were higher 
and there was far less unemployment.®*? 
The first few months of the Sangh’s exis- 
tence were devoted to discussions of tenants’ 
problems. They seemed to have had regular 
meetings which’ women also attended: 


At this stage a working class woman came 
to the meeting. She was excited. In 
characteristic working class fashion she 
began to tell her comrades of the treatment 
meted out to her at the rent collector’s office 
that very moment. She had gone to pay her 
rent. But she was told she would have to pay 
8 annas more as cost of the notice served on 
her. She declared that she could not under- 
stand why the notice had been served on her 
as she had been paying her rent regularly. 
Since her offer to pay the scheduled rent was 
not accepted without the payment of the ad- 
ditional 8 annas, she had returned without 
paying the rent.” 


One wonders what the “characteristic work- 
ing class fashion” referred to was. Was it that 
she interrupted the discussion to spill her ex- 
citement? Or was her problem regarded as 
one too trifling to be discussed at a meeting? 

In the same months the Sangh outlined 
its programme, which consisted of achiev- 
ing arent reduction; getting proper lighting 
and sanitary arrangements and a purer water 


TABLE 4: NUMBER OF ‘ABSCONDERS’ FROM DEVELOPMENT DIRECTORATE CHAWLS, 1925-192982 





Locality 
April 1925- 
March 1926 © 
Naigaum A and B 736 
Delisle Road 1333 
Worli 391 
Sewri 33 


Number of ‘Absconders’ 


April 1926- April 1928- 
March 1927 March 1929 
392 966 
260 621 
439 1001 
113 287 
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supply; and to “work for the liquidation of 
adult illiteracy and for social-amenities like 
recreation grounds and playgrounds „for 
working class children’.?! However, there 
are no reports of their having fulfilled any 
part of their programme that year. 

In July 1935 the Sangh seemed to have 
formed an all-Bombay organisation, the 

‘Bombay Tenants Association,?? which 
demanded that rents should ‘be charged by 
the English calendar only, as the hindu 
calendar allowed private landlords to charge 
an extra month’s rent each year.?? However, 
when K F Nariman asked Bombay govern- 
ment to legistate on this they refused, say- 
ing “this is purely a matter of custom and 
private contract”.™ In April 1936 volunteers 
of the association (also referred to as the 
union) visited chawls in E, F and G Wards 
and made “representations” to individual 
chawl owners. In the same month they 
organised two public meetings, one at 
“Damodar Maidan and one at Lalbag 
Maidan, to demand a 50 per cent reduction, 
“decent” lighting and ‘‘latrine ar- 
rangemeénts’’, no paghri system, rent assess- 
ment by the English calendar and recogni- 
tion of the association/union.” 

Meanwhile a campaign was launched for 
“housing for the unemployed”.® Actually it 
was free housing which was being asked for. 
In January 1936 M R Masani asked that a 
resolution be moved in the municipal cor- 
poration meeting, suggesting that vacant 
rooms in the Bombay development direc- 
torate chawls be given rent free to 
“bonafide” unemployed workers “so that 
they might at least have a place to live in even 
though they do not have enough food to 
eat”. The Bekar Kamkari Sangh, the 
Bombay Provincial Trade Union-Commit- 
tee and the Congress Socialist Party organis- 
ed a series of meetings in Girgaum, Naigaum 
and Parel in support of this resolution.”8 
When the resolution was debated on 
February 10 a large procession of workers 
set out to demonstrate at Esplanade Maidan, 
in front of Corporation Hall, but were stop- 
ped by the police at Dhobi Talao and refused 
permission to go any further. A few workers 
were allowed to listen to the debate in Cor- 
poration Hall. At the end of the debate it 
was decided to refer the matter to the Law 
and Procedure Committee.?? In March the 
municipality decided not to provide rent free 
housing to the unemployed. !% 

No further activity of the association/ 
union was reported until 1942, when many 
residents of Bombay fled the city in fear of 
German bombs. At this point the Bombay 
Tenants’ Association issued the following 
press statement: 

Owing to the present panic in the city... 
many teriants have already sent or intend to 
send their families and children out of 
Bombay and have vacated their tenements. 
Block tenants have been shifting to two room 
tenements; two room tenants to single rooms; 
and one and two room tenants have been 
vacating their rooms. These tenants have 
rightly decided now to live in group system 
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(that is, as single men did). 
It is a hard time for the landlords. In the 
interests of the tenants and of themselves the 
landlords should behave boldly in these 
times; and they should satisfy their tenants 
by reducing the present high rates by 50 per 
cent; by which bold stand they should seek 
the co-operation of their tenants in the 
emergency which is likely to be created by 
the enemy’s air arracks. 10! 
Needles to say, their advice was not heeded. 

The last report of the activities of the 
association was in 1944, when they took a 
group of landlords to court for having cut 
off the electricity supply of tenants who 
refused to pay increased electricity charges. 
They elicited the magistrate’s sympathy for 
their cause, for he summoned the errant 
landlords to court the same day that the peti- 
tion was filed, and that very evening the 
landlords were forced to restore the 
supply. !°2 

Minor flourishes apart, the association/ 
union seems to have been singularly un- 
successful in both achieving its aim and in 
organising support for them. While its lack 
of success in .achieving its, aims is under- 
standable, given that it was formed during 
the Depression and petered out during the 
Secorid World War, its lack of success. in 
organising support is less easy to under- 
stand, especially as workers were gaining 
increasing experience of unionisation. From 
the late 1920s on the Communists had been 
organising trade unions among Bombay’s 
workers and by the mid-1930s they were by 
far the strongest representatives of Bombay’s 
mill-workers. This may, of course, be one of 
the reasons for the association/union’s lack 
of success, for the Communists were not in- 
volved in it and many may have felt that to 
join an organisation dominated by the Con- 
gress Socialists was a sign of disloyalty— 
especially at this time, when the Congress 
was very strong all over India and some of 
its members were making an effort to woo 


the working classes. Another simpler reason. 


for their lack of success might have been that 
the Congress Socialists had far too large a 
programme and thys they dissipated their 
energies rather than working sustainedly for 
fewer improvements. 

This leaves unanswered the question of 
why workers did not themselves do more to 
alleviate the wretched conditions they lived 
in: why for example, did they not pressurise 
their organisations to demand better hous- 
ing, why did they not go on rent strikes? All 
the evidence shows that they not only exer- 
cised preference for better housing where 
there was a choice, but they reacted against 
the poverty of housing in a number.of ways, 
from rent evasion to assault. However, these 
reactions were immediate, sporadic and 
limited; generally an outburst from the 
inhabitants of one or another chawl when 
things seemed too much to bear. They must 
have been well aware that their reactions 
served more as catharsis for their feelings 
and did not produce an improvement in their 
housing conditions. 
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Of course, there were no easy routes to 
redress. To go to court meant launching a 
civil suit, which would have demanded time 


and. money, both notoriously difficult to 


come by for workers. Moreover, there was 
such Wide variation in chawl managements 
even when they fell into the same category 
(such as mill-owned or government-owned 
chawls) that it must have seemed as if no 
joint demands could be made. Finally, the 


fact that most of them were migrants to the 


city, many with continuing ties to their 
villages, must have added to their 
powerlessness. 


Notes 


1 St George and KEM (King Edward 
Memorial) were the names of hospitals; 
the former was then funded by the indus- 
trialist Batliwala and the latter by the mill- 
owner Wadia. 

2 Satta. was a kind of betting on cotton 
futures which was very popular among all 
classes of men in Bombay. 

3 This song was one of a collection given to 
me by Narayan Surve, himself a fine 
Marathi poet. The cover and title page of 
the Marathi booklet are missing, but dates 
were printed along: with the composer’s 
name at the end of each song. Annabhau 
Sathe was a mill-worker and supported the 
Communist mill-workers’ trade union, the 
Girni Kamgar Union (Red Flag). 

4 Bombay City Gazetteer, Vol 1, p 10. Hence 

forth referred to as BCG. 

Overcrowding was highest in E Ward; 

especially in Second Nagpada, Kamathi- 

pura and Byculla. The respective popula- 
tion densities per acre of these three 

Sections in 1906 were: 647 in Second 

Nagpada, 552 in Kamathipura and 149 in 

Byculla. Of the “20,722 persons living in 

rooms occupied by 20 and more indi- 

viduals” in 1901, the majority lived in 

Byculla. One of the two buildings which 

held between one hundred and twenty to 

one hundred and forty separate tenements 
in 1901 was in Byculla and the other 
in Kamathipura; and one of the two 
buildings holding 142 to 160 separate 
tenements was in Byculla and the other in 

Nagpada (BCG, pp 197-98). 

6 Kingsley Davis: “The Population of India 
and -Pakistan”, New Jersey, Princeton 
University Press, 1951, pp 144-45. 
However, these figures are not really 
representative because both F and G Wards 
were sprawling and their working class 
populations tended to be concentrated in 
certain sections—such as Varli in G Ward; 
and Parel, Dadar and Sewri in F Ward. 
Unfortunately, no breakdown of the 
figures is given, but it is ‘likely that the 
population density of industrial enclaves 
would be much higher. 

7 Ibid. 

8 “The Census of India’, 1931, Vol I, 
pp 87-88 (compiled from tables). Hence- 
forth referred to as COI. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Gareth Stedman-Jones: “Outcast London: 
A Study of the Relationship between 
Classes in Victorian Society”, Penguin 
Books, 1976, p 219. 
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COI, 1931, Vol I, pp 87-8. 

Ibid. | 

Bombay Chronicle, March 16, 
Henceforth referred to as BC. 
See reports of “house collapses” below. 
Indian Textile Journal, Vol XXIV, No 269, 
February 1913, p 146. Henceforth referred 
to as ITJ. 

BC, August 3, 7 and 16, 1921. 
Times of India, August 17, 
Henceforth referred to as TOI. 
BC, July 18, 1921. 

BC, July 26, 1921. 

BC, December 20, 1918. 

BC, July 18, 1918. 

Labour Office, government of Bombay: 
“Report of an Enquiry into Working Class 
Family Budgets in Bombay”, Bombay, 
Government Central Press, 1935, p 43. 
BC, February 1, 1936. 

“The employer is not an ideal house 
builder, if for no other reason because it 
makes his employee doubly dependent on 
him for his wages and for his home; in case 
of dismissal he loses both..If, therefore, 
equally good accommodation is provided 
by an outside agency like the development 
department on equally easy terms, the 
operative will prefer to be housed in a 
building which is not owned by his 
employer; he wants what has been des- 
cribed as a ‘strike-free’ house? “Report ot 
the Special Advisory Committee on the 
Industrial Housing Scheme”, Bombay, 
Government Central Press, 1927, p 15. 
Henceforth referred to as IHS. The term 
“strike-proof” was also used to define 
workers’ preferences for private or govern- 
menf-owned housing, by the chairman of 
the Mill-Owners’ Association, J A Kay. 
Annual Report, Mill-Owners’ Association, 
1923, p x. 

“<. .the model chawls built by mill owners 
for housing their operatives, Which are at 
present generally avoided because the 
employees and idling absentees are forced 
either to spend their time outside these 
quarters or to run the risk of being traced 


1935. 


1926. 


and sent off to the mill? Article on the | 


Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha, ITJ, August 
1919, p 209. 

“Annual Factory Report’’, 1918, p 6. 
BC, September 6, 1938. 


-“Royal Commission on Labour in India”, 
Vol I, Pt I, p 516. Henceforth referred to 
as RCLI. 

G R Pradhan: “Untouchable Workers of 
Bombay City’, Karnatak Publishing 
House, Bombay, 1938, p 17. 

BC, February 23, 1935. 

RCLI, Vol I, Pt I, p 156. 

G R Pradhan, op cit, p 16. 

BC, December 6, 1815. 

BC, 1935: January 6, 7, 9 and 24; 
February 2, 5, 14, 18 and 22; March 18 and 
23; and April 1, 23. 

Exceptions here were the development 
directorate chawls and the Matunga labour 
camp tin sheds. The former were com- 
pleted in 1927 while the latter were built 
in 1937, so their builders may have pro- 
fited by experience. Officially both were 
supposed to have shuttered windows and 
they did when first built. But soon after 


36 
37 


38 


39 


40 


4] 


the shutters were removed and iron bars 
put in their place. Thus the windows were 
simply open spaces and in the long mon- 
soons pools of water would be driven into 
the rooms. 

RCLI, Vol I, Part I, p 514. | 
Geddes quoted by M K Natarajan: ‘Social 
Work and the City’, in Clifford Manshardt 
(ed): “Bombay, Today and Tomorrow”, 
Bombay, Tarporewala and Sons, 1930, 
p 37. 

Report of the Rent Enquiry Committee, 
Bombay, Government Central Press, 1939, 
Vol I, p 11. Henceforth referred to as REC. 
BC, November 7, 1946. 

Ibid. 

“Water! Water!! This is the frantic cry of 
millhands in chawls, and a chronic 
grievance. When it is considered that these 
workers have to finish their morning ablu- 
tions within a couple of hours early in the 
morning, before marching off to their 
mills, the intensity of their feelings may 
well be imagined. Many have to wait near 
the crowded water tap, while others hurry 
up to their mills without their morning 
baths. Needless to add how this must lead 
them into uncleanly habits. The rush near 
the pipes invariably results in fighting, 
which partially accounts for the large 
number of assault cases in our police 
courts. It will be a great boon, the Sabha 
submits, if taps are provided on a liberal 
scale in millhand chawls:’ Article on 
the Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha, ITJ, 
August 1919, p 209. 

BC, June 24, 1913. 

BC, September 19, 1913. 

BC, February 24, 1914. 

BC, November 1, 1935. 

BC, September 14, 1923. 

According to Dr Florence Barnes’ report, 
“In one room on the second floor of a 
chawl I found six families living. Six 
separate ovens on the floor proved this 
statement? RCLI, Vol I, Part I, p 23. 
G R Pradhan, op cit, p 12. 

BC, January 13, 1916. 

BC, February 2, 1935. 

BC, 1935: January 12, 19, 22, and 27; 
February 2 and 12. 

RCLI, Vol I, Part I, p 516. 

BC, September 9, 1914. 

BC, April 18, 1935. 

BC, July 17, 1935. 

Calculated from tables given in the Family 
Budget Surveys of 1921-22 and 1931-32. 
See FBS, 1921-22, pp 54-55, and FBS, 
1931-32, pp 18-19. Figures for 1938 from 
the REC, Vol I, pp 7-9. 

REC, Vol I, p 24. 

Ibid, p 32. 

BC, December 2, 1919. 


-A R Burnett-Hurst: “Labour and Housing 


in Bombay”, London, P S King and Com- 
pany, 1925, footnote pp 22-23. 


61 Labour Investigation Committee, Govern- 
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ment of India: “Report af an Enquiry into 
Conditions of Labour in the Cotton Mill 
Industry of India’, India, Government 
Central Press, 1946, p 15. 

For example, single rooms of roughly the 
Same dimensions were rented out for 
around Rs 3 by the Bomanji Petit Mill and 
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the Manockji Petit Mill; for around Rs 6 
by the Morarji Gokuldas Mill and the 
Assur Virjee Mill; and for between Rs 7 
to Rs 9 by the Kohinoor Mill and the 
Victoria Mill. Bombay Collectors’ Office, 
Factory Department, Old Custom’s House, 
Section No 357: “Annual Report on the 
Administration of the India Factories Act 
in Bombay for the Year 1929”. 

The Mill-owners’ Association announced 
their intention “to attempt” the standar- 
disation of wages as early as 1923, in their 
Annual Report for 1922. This statement 
was made largely in response to the 1921 
enquiry into the wages and hours of 
labour, which was assisted by a Mill- 
owners’ Association sub-committee. The 
sub-committee was given tables which 
showed that wages varied enormously in 
different localities. According to the 
Association this variatién was largely due 
to “the fact that the housing accommoda- 
tion in one area was exceptionally good 
and the supply of labour correspondingly 
prolific compared to the other areas”. The 
sub-committee said it was “undesirable” 
to publish these tables because the Asso- 
ciation might then “be compelled to adopt 
as a basis (for standardisation) the higher 
wages prevailing in certain areas—which, 
as already explained, were to a large extent 
artificially created by the absence of 
adequate housing”. Annual Report of the 
Mill-owners’ Association for 1923, 
pp 51-52. 

IHS, p 4. 

BC, September 18, 1935. 

BC, December 18, 1915. 

BC, December 17, 1915. 

BC, October 3, 1936. Unfortunately the 
case was not followed. 

BC, July 6, 1935. 

BC, July 10, 1935. 

BC, September 12, 1938. 

TOI, November 9, 1933. 

BC, February 7, 1916. 

BC, May 14, 1935. 

BC, April 15, 1939. 

BC, July 20, 1918. 

“Report of the Working of the Develop- 
ment Directorate for the Year 1925-6”, 
Bombay, Government Central Press, 1926, 
p 9. Henceforth referred to as DDR. 
DDR, 1926, p 9. 


BC, September 13, 1935. SM Rutnagar 
says similarly that textile workers “have 
been known even to escape rent by getting 
into arrears and then going to the superin- 
tendent of the chawls and asking for 
another room under another name. Then 
they move their belongings secretly to their 
new room and the rent collector, suspicious 
but not sure, contents himself with getting 
them to pay the rent for the new room”. 
S M Rutnagar: “Bombay Industries: The 
Cotton Mills”, Bombay, Indian Textile 
Journal Limited, p 497. Strikingly, 
Rutnagar again doesn’t ask how it was 
possible for the rent collector not to 
recognise the tenants—the implication can 
only be that he and the Directorate 
officials assumed a lack of even physical 
individuality among mill-workers, so that 
one could not be easily distinguished from 
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another. This is an essential aspect of the 
attitude towards the ‘other’. 

DDR, 1927, p 30. . 

DDR, 1926, p 9. 

Compiled from DDRs 1926, 1927 and 
1929. 

DDR, 1927, p 30. 

Ibid. 

TOI, July 20, 1933. 

Note of the Chief Officer of the Bombay 
Improvement Trust, quoted in BC, 
November 16, 1932. : 

Both the President and the General 
Secretary of the Sangh belonged to the 
Congress Soeialist Party. 

For example, the Parel branch of the Social 
Service League organised a meeting of the 
tenants of Dr Ghasletwala’s chawl on 
Kalachowki Road. The meeting was held, 
however, in Dr Shivaram’s chawl—we do 
not know whether this was because 
Dr Shivaram was a more sympathetic 
landlord, or for some other reason. At the 
meeting it was resolved that “in view of 
the prevailing insufficient and inadequate 
housing conditions, especially of mill- 
hands”, the 1918 Rent Restriction Act 


should be extended. They also decided to 
ask that franchise be given to “every tenant 
in the Town and Island of Bombay”. BC, 
August 13, 1919. 

89 BC, March 5, 1935. 

90 BC, April 5, 1935. 

91 BC, February 9, 1935. 

92 BC, July 31, 1935. 

93 REC, Vol I, Part IV, p 39 (evidence of 
S H Jhabwala of the Bombay Tenants’ 
Central Union). 

94 BC, February 11, 1936. 

95 BC, April 1936. 


96 So titled by the Bombay Chronicle, BC, 
February 1, 1939. 
97 Ibid. 


98 Interestingly, a similar suggestion was 
made by the London Trades Council to a 
Parliamentary Select Committee that in 
times of depression workers should be 
allowed to defer rent payment (Gareth 
Stedman Jones, op cit, p 226). 


99 BC, February 11, 1936. 
100 BC, March 27, 1936. 
101 BC, January 8, 1944. 
102 BC, April 11, 1942. 
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